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ing out these restraints and the emotions which they affect. The expressive 
side of the emotion is more adequately treated than the introspective analy- 
sis. The experimental part of the monograph consists (i) in cultivating 
(perhaps too often imagining) emotions and their effects on the organism, and 
(2) in recording various voluntary and involuntary movements (head, hands, 
limbs, circulation, and respiration) following upon affective stimulation — 
odors, sounds, and colors. The results of the first set are largely objective : 
they deal only secondarily with the emotive consciousness. Those of the 
second investigate the bodily correlates or concomitants of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness — simple affection, which Dr. Dearborn assumes to be only 
an accidental aspect of emotion (p. 21) — rather than with emotion itself. 
It is to be remarked, further, that the difficulties and uncertainties of the 
' expressive ' methods call for a more detailed account of procedure and 
results than the author has given. The conclusion is reached that "joy is 
an extension or expansion of the personality in both its aspects, mental 
and bodily." 

Number 10 : Conduct and the Weather. By Edwin Grant Dexter. 

New York, The Macmillan Co., 1899. — pp. 103. 

This study is based on extensive meteorological records (temperature, 
barometric pressure, humidity, wind, cloudiness, and precipitation) on the one 
hand, and, on the other, various statistics relating to school attendance and 
deportment, assault and battery, penitentiary discipline, arrests for insanity, 
deaths, suicides, murders, and clerical errors. By means of various quantita- 
tive correlations between the two sets of facts, the author attempts ' ' to throw 
some light upon the peculiar effects of weather conditions on mental states. ' ' 
The facts are interpreted as follows : (1) the weather affects the metabolic 
processes (anabolic, shown in number of misdemeanors, and katabolic, 
shown in increased death-rate) and the reserve energy of the human organ- 
ism, and also the emotional state ; (2) the reserve energy and the emotions 
are factors determining conduct. This macroscopic treatment finds its 
limitations, of course, in the immense complexity of the data, and the fre- 
quent uncertainty in the causal sequences. For a study, however, which 
lends itself so easily to speculation, the author is to be commended for his 
invariable candor and caution. 

Number n: On Inhibition. By B. B. Breese. New York, The Mac. 
millan Co., 1899. — pp. 65. 

Inhibition, the article points out, has a definite significance in physiology, 
but in psychology its meaning has been ambiguous. The author argues 
that the only proper use of the term among psychologists is in connection 
with the "psycho-physical mechanism " ; mental processes, as such, do not 
inhibit each other. Two sets of experiments are made with the view of 
solving the general problem of psycho-physical inhibition ; the first inves- 
tigates the conditions of retinal rivalry ; the second the effect of motor 
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speech inhibitions upon memory. Both are thought to indicate that the 
excitation of sensory and motor tracts forms a single process, and that, if 
the motor end of the process is inhibited, consciousness is altered, inhib- 
ited. In the first case there is a rivalry of discharging centres ; in the 
second, a damming of articulatory currents. The interpretation of the 
memory results is not at all convincing (Cf. Lehmann, who is not men- 
tioned) ; exclusion of the auditory factor has been found to cripple mem- 
ory in the same way as articulatory suppression. Naturally, two memories 
are better than one. The experimental results are strained to fit the theory 
that "the limitations of the motor adjustments become the limitations of 
thought." 

Number 12 : After-images. By Shepherd Ivory Franz. New York, 

The Macmillan Co., 1899. — pp. 60. 

This is a general study of visual after-images. It is broad rather than 
deep, and can scarcely be said to settle the most important questions con- 
nected with the subject. Some good work is done on the influence of time, 
extent, and intensity of the stimulus upon the 'threshold,' and on the latent 
period and duration of the image. The "mental attitude" (an uncertain 
expression !) is found to be an important factor in the duration, quality, 
and fluctuations of the after-image. An historical part covers most of the 
literature, but is lacking in perspective. The omission of von Kries's im- 
portant work (Zeitschrift f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., IX, pp. 112 ff. and XII, 
pp. 81 ff.) is to be noted. 

I. M. Bentley. 

Philosophy of History : An Introduction to the Philosophical Study of Poli- 
tics. By Alfred H. Lloyd. Ann Arbor, George Wahr, 1899. — pp. 
iv, 250. 

Professor Lloyd has already outlined his conception of history in a 
volume entitied Citizenship and Salvation (1897). The present exposition 
is at the same time more definite and more comprehensive. About a third of 
the book is devoted to a philosophic study of the date of history ; and this is 
followed by an analysis of the social unit, the group, and by a systematic 
account of the formula of history as it appears to the philosopher. The 
last four chapters are essays in which such topics as "Good and Evil" 
and * * The Great Man ' ' are treated from the historical point of view which 
is expounded in the main part of the volume. In these chapters, as well 
as in the second part of the book, acute and valuable comments on differ- 
ent phases of historical development abound. The author's formula of 
development, however, receives much attention in these chapters, and 
formulas are illusive guides. That tensions are constantly arising in any 
social group, only to be modified and in a way satisfied in higher forms of 
social life, no one would deny. But in applying such a statement to con- 
crete cases there is always a certain degree of arbitrariness present, as is 



